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AMERICAN PAINTERS-SAMUEL COLMAN, N.A. 




AMUEL COLMAN, who is so distinguished as a 
painter in water-colours, is a native of Portland, 
Maine, and was born in 1832. His father, who 
was a bookseller and publisher, removed to New 
York while Samuel was yet a child. The elder 
Colman's store soon became the resort of authors 
and artists, and his publications were brought 
out in very attractive styles. He was also a dealer in engravings, 
and it was from these tasteful works in black-and-white, and also 
from association wifh artists, that young Colman received his first 
impressions and love for Art. At the beginning of his studies he 
drew from Nature and painted without a master; but later he 
studied for a brief season under the direction of Mr. Durand, where 
he made rapid progress in the art. At this time, like nearly all 
young artists, he found that the goal of his ambition was yet far 



away, and that the means to achieve the end were not yet acquired. 
But he set himself earnestly at work, and somewhere about his 
eighteenth year we find him sketching and painting the great ships 
along the wharves on the river-front. For these productions he 
found ready sale, and the pay received for them encouraged him 
to persevere in his studies and seek advancement into the higher 
walks of Art. 

In 1850 he sent his first picture to the Academy. It was well 
placed in the exhibition, and greatly praised by the artists as well 
as the critics. The taste acquired in his early years while sketch- 
ing along the river-front has clung to his pencil all through his 
career, and many of his choicest pictures have been selected from 
that source. Between the years 1850 and i860 Mr. Colman 
studied the scenery of the Hudson, Lake George, and the White 
Mountains, with great earnestness, and painted many pictures 




Aiideniach on the Rhine. — From a Painting by Samuel Colman, N.A. 



which are yet treasured among the gems in the New York picture- 
galleries ; but the field was not broad enough to satisfy his aspira- 
tions, and he determined to go abroad. In the latter year he sailed 
for Europe, and passed some months in Paris studying and paint- 
ing. From Paris he went to Spain, which was at that time a new 
field, comparatively, for Art-study, where he worked assiduously 
in sketching the scenery and the remains of the old edifices which 
date from the time of the Moorish occupation of the country. Mr. 
Colman had been elected an Associate of the Academy previous to 
his departure for Europe, and immediately on his return home in 
1862 he was made an Academician. His style of handling had 
now well matured ; the study of the architectural remains of old 
Spain had given him remarkable accuracy in drawing, and the rich 
tones of colour in the landscapes and skies were a source from which 
much of the inspiration belonging to his pencil as a great colourist 
was drawn. Up to the first four or five years after his return from 
Europe, Mr. Colman had painted his * Conway Valley,' * Tow- 
boats on the Hudson,' 'View of Lake George,' ' Hill of the Al- 
hambra,' 'Harbour of Seville, Tower of Giralda,' and 'Bay of 
Gibraltar.' Of the latter picture, which is, perhaps, one of the 



best of his early works, a critic said, at the time of its first exhibition, 
that the subject is not a promising object for picturesque treatment. 
Turner in his admirable picture has made it almost a subordinate 
object, struggling for notice amid a splendid array of sunlit clouds 
and sea. Achenbach, in a work of scarcely inferior merit, well 
known to the New York public, depicts the rock as a distant ob- 
ject, darkly gleaming in a stormy sky. But Colman, not caring to 
follow either of these distinguished precedents, shows us the grand 
old historical monument as it appears on a tranquil summer's day, 
lifting its majestic summit from a calm, unruffled sea, into a serene 
and cloudless sky, and glowing in the golden rays of the noonday 
sun. The ' Bay of Gibraltar,' as well as all other of. Mr. Colman's 
large pictures executed up to this time, was painted in oil-colours, 
but at intervals he had paid considerable attention to water-colour 
drawing, and had sent from his easel several fine examples of the 
art. 

In 1866 Mr. Colman, together with several other prominent 
artists, founded the American Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
and was elected its first president — a position which he held until 
his second visit to Europe in 1871. He was one of the first Amen- 
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can artists who gave prominence to water-colour painting in this 
country, and after the organisation of the Society worked almost 
exclusively in that medium. During his last visit to Europe he re- 
sided for several years in Rome and Paris, but made numerous 
visits to the interesting places in Switzerland, Northern Italy, Spain, 



and Northern Africa, for the purpose of adding to his collection of 
studies and sketches. 

During his residence in Europe his pictures were rarely seen in 
our exhibitions ; but on his return last year he made a great dis- 
play of work, and surprised his friends, even, with its brilliancy. 




A Street Scene i7i Cacn^ Nor7nandy. — From a Painting by Samttel Colman, N,A. 



It was a water-colour exhibition exclusively, and to the annual dis- 
play of the Society last winter he sent no fewer than eleven studies 
and finished pictures. No artist belonging to the American school 
of landscape-painting is more refined or poetical in the treatment 
of scenes from Nature than Mr. Colman. In pictures drawn from 

82 



the interiors of the old towns in France, as well as those selected 
among the picturesque Moslem tombs in the deserts of Northern 
Africa, he is equally successful, and the student and traveller will 
recognise with delight their truth in local details, chaste coloring, 
and delicate expression of sentiment. In his great picture of ' The 
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Tomb of Sidi Bou Hac, Tlemcen, Algeria,' he portrayed a real 
scene drawn from Nature, a grand old historical monument, as it 
were, but so invested with poetic sentiment that even the hard 
lines of the old towers assumed elements of beauty by the force of 
artistic treatment. There is nothing monotonous about Mr. Col- 
man's style ; his work is always pleasing, varied, and will be ever 
welcomed in our exhibitions. We do not suppose that Mr. Colman 
will entirely forsake oil-colours as a medium of Art-work, but it is 
evident that, for a time at least, the pursuit will be a matter of se- 
condary consideration with him. 

We engrave two pictures as examples of Mr. Colman 's work, 
a view of the old town of ' Andernach on the Rhine,' and *A 
Street Scene in Caen, Normandy.' In the former he gives us a 
river-scene with trading-boats moored to the bank, and a village 
background with its quaint towers and picturesque houses. Mr. 
Colman's firm and brilliant style of handling is forcibly shown in 



this picture. Every object is carefully drawn, and in the finish 
one can see the earnestness of the artist's nature manifested in 
every part of the work. The quiet water in the foreground, with 
its wavering reflections, as they are disturbed by the gentle wind 
which plays over its surface, the village in the middle ground, and 
the sunny hills in the distance, are all expressive of Nature in its 
most poetical aspect, and will appeal to the hearts of all true lovers 
of the beautiful.— The ' Street Scene in Caen, Normandy,' shows 
in a marked degree the precision of Mr. Colman's pencil as an 
architectural draughtsman, and also his rare ability in the massing 
of figures. It is evidently a gala-day in Caen, and the multitude 
of people in the street have been attending a festival in the ca- 
thedral in the background. The architecture of the old French 
towns, like the Moorish remains of Spain, has been a fruitful 
source of study for Mr. Colman, and the rare taste shown in their 
treatment will be readily recognised. 



THE NINE WORTHIES. 



R. HiLLiNGFORD, Painter. 



{See Frontispiece.) 

! ■♦♦■ ■ 



P. LiGHTFOOT, Engraver. 




HAKESPEARE'S play " Love's Labour's Lost " 
is comparatively so little known that without some 
explanation the subject of Mr. Hillingford's pic- 
ture, an incident of which it assumes to illustrate, 
would scarcely be intelligible. The place is a 
park in Navarre, in which is one of the palaces 
of Ferdinand, King of Navarre; in another part 
is a pavilion erected for the use of the Princess of France, a visitor 
at the court of Navarre ; and in front of it she witnesses what is 
termed in the drama the " Pageant of the Nine Worthies," the 
" worthies " being representatives of some of the great warriors of 
antiquity, real or mythical — Alexander the Great, Hector, Hercules, 
and others. The two dramatis personcB now before the audience 
are Holofernes, a schoolmaster, in the character of Judas, and 
Moth, a page, in that of Hercules ; he is introduced by the former 
thus : 

" HoL. ' Great Hercules is presented by this imp, 

Whose club killed Cerberus, that three-headed canis ; 
And, when he was a babe, a child, a shrimp, 

Thus did he strangle serpents in his viantcs : 
Quoniavi^ he seemeth in minority ; 
Er^Oy I come with this apology.' — 
Keep some state in thy exit^ and vanish. 

[Exit Moth. 
* Judas, I am,' — 



DuM. A Judas I 
HoL. Not, Iscariot, sir, — 
'Judas, I am, ycleped Machabaeus.' 

DuM. Judas Machabaeus dipt, is plain Judas." 

There is something ridiculously droll in the two actors who, save 
for the costume of Moth, might stand for Don Quixote and San- 
cho : the idea of making the dwarf represent Hercules, dressing 
him in a lion's skin, and puttiiig into his hand a club as large al- 
most as himself, is an absurd pleasantry for which both the poet 
and the painter are alike responsible. The figures forming the 
audience are artistically grouped : within the pavilion is the king, 
with one of his nobles, Biron ; on the right of the princess are two 
of her attendants, one of whom is evidently listening to some 
" love-poison " poured into her ear. The two gentlemen in the 
foreground, on the right of the composition, we may assume to be 
Boyet and Mercade, gentlemen in the suite of the princess, one of 
whom, as the play reads, is trying to put Holofernes out of coun- 
tenance. ** Alas, poor Machabaeus," says the royal lady, ** how 
hath he been baited ! " 

Mr. Hillingford has made a lively and amusing picture. Each 
individual figure is good in itself, plays its own active part in the 
composition, while the female group is put on the canvas with 
considerable taste and appreciation of feminine beauty. 



LE GYNECEE. 

FROM A PAINTING BY GUSTAVE BOULANGER. 




UR engraving, * Le Gynec^e,' or the Woman's 
Apartment, by Gustave Boulanger, represents 
the atrium of an ancient home. The mother, 
or mistress of the mansion, is seated under an 
awning, surrounded by her favourite maid-ser- 
vants, some of whom are fanning her and oth- 
erwise attending to her comfort. At her feet 
three children are watching the sailing of a tiny boat in the 
marble basin, and doves are drinking from the fountain in its 
centre. In the doorway, in the background, the arras has been 
drawn aside by attendants, and the master of the house appears, 
and is met by a favourite dog at the threshold. The architecture 
is of the Corinthian order, and is very carefully elaborated. The 
picture gives a good idea of one of the choice homes of antique 
times, together with the indolent luxury of its inhabitants. It was 
exhibited in the Paris Salon last year. M. Boulanger is in his fifty- 
second year, and one of the most distinguished painters of the 



French school of Art. He was a pupil of M. Jollivet, and 
also of Paul Delaroche. He has painted a large number of Ro-. 
man and Pompeian scenes, as well as Oriental and mythologi- 
cal subjects. He won the prize of Rome in 1849, medals in 
1857, 1859, and 1863, and the decoration of the Legion of Hon- 
our in 186$. 

" Without rivalling the wonderful variety of Gerome." says a 
critic, " M. Boulanger has great affinities with him. He belongs to 
the group of refined artists who, after 1848, created the neo-Greek 
fashion, in which familiar scenes replaced the great tragic subjects 
of the academical school of David. His experiences in Africa 
have given another direction to his talent, but here again he may 
be classed with Gerome in the series of travelled painters, whose 
aim is to reproduce the types and customs of a race. M. Bou- 
langer's talent is more delicate than powerful, and not without its 
weak points ; but this artist, like all who are gifted with taste and 
imagination, will always find favour with the public." 



